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REVIEW ESSAY 



Managing the Media 
in Historical Perspective 



Managing the Press: Origins of the Media Presidency y 1897-1933. By Stephen Ponder. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1998. 233 pp. $45.00 cloth 

Who Speaksfor the President? The White House Press Secretary front Clevelandto 
Clinton. By W Dale Nelson. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1998. 325 pp. 
$29.95 cloth. 

With presidential-press relations increasingly a subject of discussion among presi- 
dents, their staffs, and those working for news organizations, it is fitting to search for the 
roots of the relationship and explore its practitioners. Two recent works address the terri- 
tory. In Managing the Press: Origins of the Media Presidency, 1897-1933, Stephen Ponder 
assembles Information from a variety of primary and secondary sources throughout the 
national government to make the case that long before Franklin Roosevelt took office, 
the president, his White House staff, and a variety of executive branch officials were used 
to further a president's policy and electoral goals. In Who Speaksfor the President? The White 
House Press Secretary from Clevelandto Clinton, W. Dale Nelson tracks actions of press secre- 
taries going back to those who preceded the creation of the formal office. While both 
works focus on White House officials and news organizations, they are quite different in 
their strengths and in their approach to the topic of government press relations. Former 
Associated Press reporter Nelson brings his press acumen to the task of describing the 
actions and backgrounds of individuals who have served as press secretary. Professor 
Ponder focuses on how executive branch officials, most especially the president and his 
staff, handle their relations with news organizations. He is interested in their management 
of Information more than he is in portraying those who do the deed. 

Both authors present information helpful to our understanding of the time periods 
they cover, the people whose actions and background they trace, and individual actions 
taken by presidents and their staff in their dealings with news organizations. Nelson does 
a very good Job of providing background information on those who served in the press 
job under President Hoover when a secretary's position was reserved for a person special- 
izing in relations with news organizations and their representatives. With good results, 
Nelson digs into the files in the Hoover Library of press aides George Akerson and Theo- 
dore Joslin. His portrayal of Joslin demonstrates the type of person whom presidents 
sought to handle their press relations: newsmen who had written favorable copy on the 
incumbent president. He quotes from Joslin's diary with an early accounting of a problem 
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that would be revisited in almost every administration when a newsperson holds the Posi- 
tion. Reflecting on his experience with a president who called him to talk about the news- 
papers on Sundays as if it were anyworkday, Joslin said the secretary "is caught every wak- 
ing hour between two powerful forces." On one hand, he had a president who wanted 
him to be chary in releasing presidential information, and on the other, he had reporters 
asking him for presidential details. "I sometimes wonder whether I ever will be able to teil 
the whole truth after serving through this position," Nelson quotes Joslin as writing in his 
diary. The portraits of Joslin and other of the early press secretaries are particularly useful 
for scholars and others interested in the development of the press position. 

For his part, Ponder provides us with an interesting accounting of how other execu- 
tive branch officials watched the success of presidents in their handling of news organi- 
zations. He demonstrates the manner in which President Theodore Roosevelt developed 
different techniques for his varied audience. "Once the Washington correspondents had 
been persuaded to cover the president routinely, getting into print could be accomplished 
simply by being available to them on a daily basis," he noted. "Getting the President's mes- 
sage into the national magazines, which were published mosdy in New York City and did 
not send correspondents daily to the Executive Mansion, required more presidential 
planning and time" (p. 27). Ponder then describes how the president curried favor with 
writers for the leading magazines instrumental in moving a Progressive policy agenda. His 
emphasis is on how presidents used contemporary news organizations to build support 
for their programs with influential elites, the public, and those critdcal to their causes who 
were inside the government. In Managing the Press, we get a good sense of how individual 
presidents used news organizations to further their electoral, personal, and policy goals 
during this first third of the Century. In addition, in an important contribution, he demon- 
strates how other executive branch officials, most especially Gifford Pinchot, adopted the 
techniques used by presidents who successfully used the press to achieve their ends. 

Both authors treat the topic of White House press relations in a chronological man- 
ner. While helpful in moving from one president to the next, it does not leave sufficient 
room for explaining the actions of presidents and those speaking and acting in their 
names. Both books contain information about the relationship between White House 
reporters and presidents and their staffs. What they do not have is explicit analysis of why 
the relationship is important, why news organizations sought out the White House as a 
place to do their reporting, and why presidents and their staffs need to have present in 
their building the representatives of news organizations. Details are provided at the 
expense of general analysis, most especially in the Nelson book. In all of his discussion of 
how the occupants of the office grew up and what actions they took while in office, there 
is no attention paid to the functions performed by the Press Office and the responsibili- 
ties of the press secretary. The press secretary's position is well formed with a person 
holding that position in each administration from Herbert Hoover forward. Except 
through analysis made by the reader, we do not discover how the job of press secretary 
has changed over time and what its continuities have been. There is no discussion, for 
example, of the central role of the briefing as a routine exchange of information between 
the White House and news organizations. There is no discussion of what qualities make 
for an effective press secretary. If one looks over the backgrounds of press secretaries, for 
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instance, one is Struck by the degree to which reporters have made unsuccessful press sec- 
retaries. Knowing the routines of news organizations has not proven sufficient to meet- 
ing White House needs. Instead, press secretaries have needed an understanding of how a 
White House operates and in what ways the attention of news organizations can be useful 
for advancing the interests of the president. With an emphasis on the personal back- 
ground of press secretaries and their actions in office, the focus is on the uniqueness of 
the individuals who have served in the post. The author pays scant attention to the institu- 
tion in which these people have served. 

The chapter on James Hagerty demonstrates the problem of focusing equally on 
occupants of the position of press secretary. Press secretaries are not equal. James 
Hagerty and Stephen Early were pace setters for the office and merit attention much 
beyond what is bestowed on the likes of Charles Ross and Pierre Salinger. Nelson does 
not furnish the reader with a sense of the contributions of Hagerty in shaping future 
White House Communications Operations. He brought to the post a high level of plan- 
ning and integration of information within the White House and throughout the execu- 
tive branch. While he did a first-rate job of providing reporters with the information they 
needed and doing so according to their deadline needs, he also set in motion a planning 
process that ultimately resulted in the creation of the Office of Communications. Nelson 
provides interesting descriptions, including some of the actions leading up to the televis- 
ing of presidential press Conferences. Not here or anywhere eise, though, does the author 
discuss why it is that presidents hold press Conferences. What did Eisenhower and 
Hagerty expect from them? How did they prepare for them, including the actions they 
took to gather information in preparation for the Conferences? One Omission in his dis- 
cussion of the preparations for the Eisenhower press Conferences, though perhaps a 
small one, is the practice many reporters had of telling Hagerty the questions they 
planned to ask. Knowing some of the questions to be asked allowed them to reduce the 
exposure of the president. The analytical point is the manner in which Hagerty tried to 
take a forum that was one in which a president is vulnerable and turn it into a Session in 
which they reduced the unexpected and in which the president could get directly to the 
public and bypass newspaper analysts. Because the individual presidents are the focus for 
Nelson's work, he does not bring together in one place information on the press Confer- 
ence the reader would like to see collected and analyzed as a set. In tracing the presidents 
through the Century, for example, what does the author find to be the continuities and 
changes in the form and function of the presidential press Conference? 

Both books provide us with information important to knowledge of the White 
House— press relationship. For an understanding of how presidents early in the Century 
used news organizations to further their interests, Managingthe Press provides us with solid 
material from a strong information bench. Ponder's book will prove useful for years to 
come for those of us interested in the managing of press relations. If in contrast your 
interest is in those who have served presidents in their relations with the press, Who Speaks 
for the President? has information for you. 

— Martha Joynt Kumar 
Towson University 



